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Exploration ano Htscoberg. 

At the first milestone of the Via Flaminia, in the grounds of the 
Basilica di S. Valentino, there has been found a piece of the cover of a 
marble sarcophagus with a representation of a ship with a sail set, and at 
the helm a man labeled Paulus. The sarcophagus is probably Christian 
therefore, and is important as indicating the estimate set upon Paul. 

The Independent of May 5 prints the following important communi- 
cation from Professor Richardson, Director of the American School at 
Athens, which will be of great interest to all New Testament students : 

In our excavations at Corinth in the valley east of the temple we have just 
found, at a depth of two meters below the surface, a marble block about three 
feet and a half long, with one of its broad sides elaborately and peculiarly 
carved, showing a row of somewhat sunken dentils with a projecting band of 
molding below it as well as above. This was, of course, the original face. 

On what was once its upper side or edge was cut an inscription, mutilated 
at both ends, in letters about two inches high, running thus : 

. . . ArarHEBP. . . . 

Towards evening of the day of discovery it dawned upon me all at once 
that we had here all that was left of avvayuyh 'EjSpafov, and that this stone in 
all probability came from the very synagogue in which the apostle Paul " rea- 
soned every Sabbath and persuaded the Jews and the Greeks" (Acts 18:4). 

It is not necessary to waste words on the interest of this inscription. We 
have been complaining of the dearth of inscriptions at Corinth. But in case 
we had found a hundred inscriptions, it is doubtful whether we should have 
had one which would be more suggestive than this fragment, which seems to 
bring us nearer to the great apostle to the Gentiles, as he moved about in this 
great city, until there grew up about him a body of followers of the Lord to 
whom he was so tenderly attached that he wrote them two immortal letters. 

Of course, we have not the synagogue itself. The block has wandered 
about. It probably served its first turn in some building of the old city that 
was destroyed by Mummius, and then came to baser uses in the Jewish syna- 
gogue. Quite likely it formed the lintel to the door ; and since its face with 
the elaborate molding was not convenient for inscribing, it was turned over 
on its side where the molding could still be seen by looking up. A good 
field for the inscription was found on the narrow side. Perhaps we may yet 
find the synagogue itself. But the suggestiveness of the inscription is, per- 
haps, just as pleasing without the local habitation. It is a sermon in stone. 
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